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any individual or nation, the most searching question
that can be asked is: "Whom has he taken for master?
and how faithful is his service?"
What master should we take ? Whom, even when
we do not obey him, should we admit to be the legiti-
mate sovereign over the whole of life? I would sug-
gest that we might accept excellence as master. You
may dismiss such an idea as a high-brow fancy. But
in fact it is a general human instinct and practice to
pursue excellence. No woman and few men would
be pleased if you said that they did not know the
difference between good and bad in dress. People
interested in baseball or football are not satisfied with
the second-rate. People engaged in commerce and
industry would be annoyed if you suggested that their
methods and organization were inferior. In everything
from games to religion, from gardening to politics,
there is a quest for excellence, for the first-rate.
A surgeon or a physician is trained by watching
masters of the art at work, and learns from their
excellence something unforgettable, not to be learned
from lectures or books. In a school of architecture or
painting, the pupil is shown in reproduction or other-
wise the masterpieces of the art. The same principle
holds for the teaching of law, of engineering, of every,
occupation, whether professional or technical: the
learner is or should be brought in touch with the
best practice of his art or trade, so that he has a
standard to judge by, a mark at which to aim, la
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